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Juvencus, “A Minor Virgil” 
By Sister Marte HELENE 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 

Saint Jerome gives the following account of Gaius 
Vettius Aquilinus Juvencus :* 

Juvencus, of noble birth, was a Spanish priest, who wrote four 
books of hexameter verse, giving the story of the four Gospels 
almost word for word ... He lived under Constantine. 

His poem, Evangeliorum Libri IV, was published about 
A. D. 330. In four books, comprising some three thousand 
hexameter lines, he has told the Gospel story from the 
birth of the Baptist to the Resurrection of Christ. With 
the Vetus Itala as text, he followed Saint Matthew’s ac- 
count closely, using the other three only for some incidents 
not mentioned by the first evangelist. Rand calls him 
“the founder of the literary form he used.’’! His pur- 
pose was ‘‘worthily to sing the praises of Christ.’’2 With 
a certainty born of faith, he knew that the life and deeds 
of the Saviour would far surpass those of the fictitious 
heroes told of by pagan poets. Just how successful he 
was to be he little dreamed. His poem was praised by 
all the earlier Christian poets and used as a textbook in 
the Middle Ages. Forty manuscript codices of his poem 
are extant, the oldest dating back to the seventh century. 
Between 1490 and 1700, twenty-eight editions of Ju- 
vencus were printed. 


Taylor calls Juvencus ‘‘Virgilian in tone and phrase, 

so far as mediocrity can reflect greatness.’’? Rand is 
more generous in his estimate :4 
The narrative flows off smoothly. It is easy to read and you find 
yourself reading on . . . The mood to cultivate is not a critical 
desire to see how tawdry the poet has made the Gospel story... 
Instead, imagine that this is a problem set to a Virgil, a minor 
Virgil, who is given the New Testament and asked to render it 
into verse. You will at once agree that on the whole Juvencus 
has succeeded well, and in certain passages, very well. The man 
who could write a poem like this, knew his Virgil to his finger- 
tips ... He understands Virgilian niceties and delicacies. He can 
translate atmosphere as well as words. 
It is the Virgilian tone of Juvencus that this brief study 
would emphasize. From the passages savoring especially 
of the great Virgil, a few of the most striking have been 
selected and grouped under four headings. In the first 
group are references to the Deity. In the second are 
situations in the story of the New Testament that remind 
one of situations in Virgil. Then there are phrases taken 
bodily from the Aeneid, some having even the same 
metrical position. Lastly there are random passages 
which have caught the Virgilian atmosphere. 

God is summus Tonans (4.553), and Christ is suboles 
Tonantis (4.672), proles veneranda Tonantis (4.786). 
The epithet repertor terrae (1.35) recalls Jupiter’s title 
hominum rerumque repertor (Aen. 12.829). Sator ae- 


*This paper is a sequel to “The Gospel Epic in the Making” 
by the same writer, published in the January number. 
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ternae vitae (3.161) and genitor dominusque salutis 
(1.3820), while more Christian in thought, still reflect the 
influence of Virgil. Heaven is regnum Tonantis (2.795) 
and regia caeli (2.513), the latter copied from Virgil 
(Aen. 7.210). 

Secondly, Juvencus makes use of expressions taken 
from Virgil, where a similarity of circumstances is evi- 
dent in the two stories. When our Lord is about to feed 
the multitude on the loaves and the fishes, He bids them 
gramineis toris . . . componere membra (3.84). Was 
Juvencus recalling the banquet which Dido gave in honor 
of the Trojans, where the guests are invited toris ... 
discumbere pictis (Aen. 1.708)? On the same occasion 
Juvencus uses the expression dapibus mensas oneravit 
(3.87), and the slaves of Dido dapibus mensas onerent 
(Aen. 1.706). The heartening words of Aeneas to his 
companions, timor omnis abesto (Aen. 11.14), are put 
into the mouth of Christ when He reassures His fright- 
ened Apostles on the stormy sea of Galilee (3.107). The 
lord of the harvest replies sedato pectore (3.577) to the 
laborers who demand more than the promised penny; 
so Turnus looks sedato pectore (Aen. 9.740) upon his 
enemy Pandarus, whom he is about to slay. The rich 
young man who was unwilling to accept the invitation 
offered to him, went away with downcast look, deiecit 
vultum (3.520), the same words which are applied to 
the sad Andromache when Aeneas meets her in Buthro- 
tum (Aen. 3.320). Again, when our Lord drives the 
buyers and sellers out of the temple, He does so in the 
words, Procul haec auferte, profani (2.160), borrowed 
evidently from Virgil’s Procul, 0 procul este, profani 
(Aen. 6.258), with which the goddess dismisses the com- 
panions of Aeneas and which were the regular words of 
warning in religious ceremonies to the impure and unini- 
tiated to keep aloof, lest the ceremony should be defiled. 
St. John the Baptist, addressing the Pharisees, warns 
them against letting pride of race make them neglect 
good works: 

Sed facite, o miseri, fructum, si poenitet, aptum 


Nec generis vestri tollat fiducia mentes. 
(1.330-331) 


So speaks the angry Neptune to Eurus and Zephyrus for 
having stirred up the waves against the Trojans without 
his permission : Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri? 
(Aen. 1.182). Again, the devil, taking our Lord up to 
the pinnacle of the Temple, shows Him the kingdoms of 
the earth and tempts Him with the glory thereof: 


Ostendens illi fulgentia regna per orbem 
Cernis, ait, quae sit tantarum gloria rerum? 
(1.399-400) 


Similarly, when Jupiter sends Mercury to remind Aeneas 
that Dido’s kingdom is not the destined home of the 
Trojans, the messenger says: Si te nulla movet tantarum 
gloria rerum (Aen. 4.272). Fama, a horrendum mon- 
strum in Virgil, cui quot sunt plumae . . . tot linguae, 
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totidem ora sonant (Aen. 4.181-3), is depicted in Ju- 
vencus as doing a more noble work, but doing it with 
the same countless number of tongues. In the Gospel 
story, fama is made to spread the knowledge of Christ 
and His miracles: 
Et mox erebra procul Syriam jam fama tenebat, 
Mille sonans linguis praesentia munera Christi. 
(1.438-9) 
Christ’s promise of the golden light of life eternal to 
the secretis piis (3.15) reminds us of the secretos pros 
represented on the shield of Aeneas (8.670). When 
Christ retires to the mountain to pray, He adores the 
name of His Father, Genitoris nomen adorat (3.96) ; so 
Helenus advises Aeneas in almost the same words Juno- 
nis numen adora (Aen. 3.487). At the Transfiguration, 
the Father speaks of His well-beloved Son as Mea summa 
voluntas (3.333), which recalls the mea sola et sera vo- 
luptas of Evander, as he sends his loved Pallas to battle 
(Aen. 8.581). Our Lord, telling of His own lack of 
worldly possessions, says He has no home of His own, 
nullis succedere tectis (2.17). Dido welcomes the Trojan 
youths to her palace in the words, Agite o tectis, juvenes, 
succedite nostris (Aen. 1.627). 
In the third group are partial lines taken from Virgil, 
some of which are used in the same metrical position. 
Only a few are quoted: 


Sperare salutem 2. 515) Aeneid 2. 354 
Haec ubi dicta dedit (2. 561) * 2. 790 
Causasque requirit (3. 565) si 6. 710 
Mirabile visu (3. 103) sis 12, 262 
Terraeque marisque (1. 486) si 1. 598 


These examples must not lead one to class their author 
among the cento writers, whose work is described by 
Rand as suggestive of ‘‘the womanly art of quilting.’’5 
A quotation from one of the best preserved centos, that 
of Faltonia Proba, a woman poet of the fourth century, 
will show the artificial limitations of this type of imita- 
tion. Each line of the poem consists of a whole line from 
Virgil or else of two sections taken from different lines, 
thus leaving no opportunity for the writer to insert even 
one word of his own choosing. 
Jamque aderat promissa dies,/ quo tempore primum 
extulit os sacrum divinae stirpis origo 
missus in imperium,/ venitque in corpore virtus 
mixta deo: / subiit cari genitoris imago. 
(Cento, 346-349) 
In contrast with the above, a quotation from Juvencus 
will show how he has succeeded in giving a more Chris- 
tian atmosphere, although he uses the same vocabulary. 
Note such expressions as ‘‘of the line of David,’’ ‘‘He 
will give light and joy to the peoples (of the earth).’’ 
Nam genitus puer est Davidis origine clara, 
qui populis lucem mox laetitiamque propaget. 
Hoe signum dicam, puerum quod cernere vobis 
jam licet, implentem gracili praesepia voce. 
(1.166-169) 
Fourthly, there are passages where the atmosphere is 
decidedly Virgilian. One of the best is the preface of 
twenty-seven lines. Juvencus begins by denying the im- 
mortality of all that the world holds, 
Non orbis, non regna hominum, non aurea Roma, 
Non mare, non tellus, non ignea sidera caeli. 
(Preface, 3-4) 
Great men and their heroic deeds have won fame in the 
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writings of Homer, Virgil, and others. Poets themselves 
have acquired their share of glory, and that a seemingly 
eternal one. But if the deeds of the ancients with their 
interwoven falsehoods have merited such praise, then the 
story of Christ, which our poet is telling, the heroic deeds 
of the Saviour, will certainly merit eternal and undying 
glory and have no fear of the destroying flames of the 
last great day. God is the genitor rerum (4); Christ is 
the altithroni genitoris gloria (24). References to Homer 
and Virgil are made in the lines: 

Hos celsi cantus, Smyrnae de fonte fluentes, 

Illos Minciadae celebrat dulcedo Maronis. 

(Preface, 9-10) 

The glory of the ancient poets will remain only 


“dum saecla volabunt 
et vertigo poli terras atque aequora circum 
aethera sidereum jusso moderamine volvet.” 
(Preface, 12-14) 
Then with a prayer to the Holy Spirit to be the inspira- 
tion of his song and purify his mind that he may worthily 
sing the praises of Christ, he begins his poem proper. 


As the first of the Biblical narrative poets, Juvencus 
deserves much eredit. True, his poetry lacks originality, 
partly because he feared to change the wording of the 
Saered Text; and partly because he was not a great 
poet. Taylor accuses him of having so far deviated from 
his purpose as to lose the feeling of the Gospel entirely.® 
This seems hardly fair. Juvencus was writing for readers 
who were not familiar with the Gospel story. A century 
or more later, Sedulius and Avitus could take this knowl- 
edge on the part of their readers for granted. Not so 
with Juvencus. He had to tell the story almost verbatim 
and refrain from weaving into it any fictitious events 
that might be confused with the true account. He had, 
moreover, to tell it in a language known to his readers, 
and that was the language of the classics. We smile at 
times to see God and Jupiter spoken of in similar terms; 
to see the human Christ made to appear only human by 
being placed beside Aeneas. But Juvencus meant no 
irreverence; he was in deadly earnest. And if at times 
he has placed emphasis on the pagan instead of on the 
Christian side, can he not be permitted a few ‘‘ Homeric 
nods’’ and be given credit for the good he has done? His 
language is simple and gives a charm to the story, at 
the same time making him ‘‘the creator of a poetic lan- 
guage that was to prove the common property of Chris- 
tian poetry.’’? 


In conclusion let me recall briefly what Juvencus has 
done and what he stands for. He attempted to provide 
the educated Christian readers with a substitute for the 
stories told in the works of the pagan poets. He aimed 
to show that ‘‘the Chureh had her own heroic story, her 
own epic of the incarnation, the wonderful life, death, 
and resurrection of the Saviour.’’® If, in writing his 
story, he borrowed freely from his great teacher Virgil 
and in consequence has been styled a minor Virgil, we 
must remember this was not his aim. To overemphasize 
this imitation of Virgil would be to minimize his success 
in accomplishing what he set out to do. He is the first 
to write in Latin a Christian epic of the Gospel story; 
and as such he has led the way for a number of successors 
who have gone on into wider fields and erected a special 
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branch of literature having as its theme the Biblical 
narrative. - 


1 Rand, E. K., Founders of the Middle Ages, Cambridge U. Press, 
1929; p. 196 ¢ 

2 Preface, line 27 

3 Taylor, H. O., Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, N. Y., 
1903; p. 280 

4 Op. cit., p. 197 

5 Op. cit., p. 198 

6 Op. cit., p. 280 

7 Kuhnmuench, O. J., 8. J., Early Christian Latin Poets, Loyola 
U. Press, Chicago, 1929; p. 292 

8 Raby, F. J. E., History of Christian Latin Poetry from the 
Beginnings to the Close of the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1927; p. 18 


George Downing and Classical Study 


The following is a brief account of George Downing, 
culled from the pages of the Dictionary of American 
Biography (V,419). He was born in 1623 and died in 
1684. His birthplace is given as Dublin. The Downing 
family settled in Salem, Mass., his mother being the sister 
of Governor John Winthrop. George Downing is listed 
as the second graduate of the first class of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1642. After graduation a year was spent as a 
tutor, for which he received the munificent sum of four 
pounds. Soon after he went to England, where he be- 
eame a member of Parliament, a baronet, and finally 
ambassador to the Netherlands. The New York Times 
of October 27, 1935, chronicles George’s escapades as 
follows: 


After he (George Downing) got the first sheepskin ever issued by 
Harvard, he attended the Divinity School there, but was not 
graduated, being diverted to a more mundane vocation. In this 
he was to anticipate the house of Astor by a century: he began 
to collect furs from the Indians. While collecting he preached 
the Gospel. He also purchased land from them. From Chief 
Ouabi of the Ogunquits he got for a bottle of rum as much terri- 
tory as could be covered by a deer’s pelt. George cut the pelt into 
threads and stretched it over several acres. 

Downing must have read the description of the found- 


ing of Carthage in the first book of the Aeneid (365-368) : 
Devenere locos, ubi nunc ingentia cernis 
moenia surgentemque novae Carthaginis arcem, 
mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 
taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo. 

The legend which the poet merely hints at is told 
in full in the fourth-century commentaries which we 
have now learned to identify with the names of Aelius 
Donatus, the teacher of St. Jerome, and of Servius, his 
younger contemporary. These comments furnished the 
editors of seventeenth-century texts with their chief 
pabulum. Here is what Downing must have read in his 
copy of the Aeneid: ‘‘Adpulsa ad Libyam Dido, cum ab 
Hiarba pelleretur, petit callide, ut emeret tantum terrae, 
quantum posset corium bovis tenere, itaque corium in fila 
propemodum sectum tetendit occupavitque stadia viginti 
duo.”’ 


Instead of an oxhide George Downing cut up a deer’s 
pelt which, we are told, he stretched over several acres. 
For him, at all events, the classics had a ‘‘practical’’ 
value. 


Fordham University JOHN J. SAVAGE 


Translation is the death of understanding.—Moritz 
Haupt 
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Intercollegiate Latin Contest, 1938-1939 


Held on March 23, 1939, and participated in by all the 
Jesuit colleges of the Middle West with the following 
awards: 

Richard Garvey, Loyola U., Chicago, Il. 
Joseph Schmidt, Rockhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
Walter Poliman, St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo. 
William Molo, Rockhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
Paul Hallett, Regis Coliege, Denver, Colo. 
David Chopin, St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bernard Fagan, Marquette U., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carl Burlage, John Carroll U., Cleveland, O. 

. Robert Koch, Marquette U., Milwaukee, Wis. 
10. George Murray, Detroit U., Detroit, Mich. 


Total Points: Rockhurst 16; St. Louis 13; Loyola 10; Marquette 
6; Denver 6; Cleveland 3; Detroit 1. 
Part I, English-Latin Theme: The Story of Man 
Vita Hominis Describitur 


Note. Following is a suggested version of Part I of the 
Intercollegiate Latin paper. In it life is described as a 
series of progressive and declining states, hence the em- 
phatie position of ingreditur—proficit—facit gradum— 
consistit—inclinatur—decumbit—emoritur. Caligare is 
the medical term for the dimming of the eyes. The quo- 
tation at the end is given in the words of the Vulgate, 
although the alternative renderings would be nearer clas- 
sical usage. 


An infant comes into the world in a helpless state, and incapable 
of the exercise of reason. He gradually improves; his reasoning 
powers expand as his body grows. His first step is to the vivacity 
of childhood; his second, to the ardor of youth; his third, to the 
wisdom of manhood. Here he remains stationary for a time, in the 
full and vigorous exercise of his rational powers. He then begins 
to feel himself infirm and inactive; diseases impair his frame, the 
eye waxes dim, the ear becomes deaf. The enjoyments of life, 
society, books, all now lose their relish; he bends toward the 
ground, whence he was taken; his feet can no longer sustain their 
tottering load; he sinks upon his couch, and dies. He is buried, 
and the body is gradually resolved into its original dust. And 
shall this body live again? Nature answers, No. But in the Gospel 
an animating voice exclaims: I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live! 


Ingreditur in hane vitam puer (1) omnium rerum inops atque 
(ipsius) rationis expers (2). Proficit tamen paulatim: crescente 
enim corpore mentis quoque augentur vires. Et primum quidem 
ad pueritiae alacritatem facit gradum (3), dein ad adulescentiae 
fervorem, postremo (4) ad adultae (5) aetatis sapientiam, ubi in 
pleno impigroque rationis usu (6) aliquamdiu consistit. Sed mox, 
affecto morbis corpore, caligantibus oculis (7), auribus obsur- 
descentibus, imminutas vires ac languidiores incipit sentire. Iam- 
que commoda vitae ae voluptates, consuetudo (et societas) 
amicorum (8), libri denique et cetera id genus delectare animum 
(9) desinunt. Ad terram (10) unde ortus est (11) inclinatur 
(homo), vacillantem (12) pedes sustinere iam non possunt, de- 
cumbit, emoritur. Postremo sepultum corpus sensim (sine sensu) 
ad (nativum) pulverem redigitur. Et hoc corpus, inquies, ali- 
quandone rursus est victurum? Negat id quidem natura; sed in 
sacris litteris recreantis vox et confirmantis animos nostros 
auditur: “Ego,” inquit, “sum resurrectio et vita; qui credit in me 
(13), etiamsi mortuus fuerit (14), vivet!” 


(1) infans. (2) nondum particeps. (3) progreditur. (4) tum. 
(5) virilis. (6) exercitatione. (7) oculorum acie obtusa. (8) 
convictus. (9) placere. (10) in or ad humum; also humi. (11) 
ortum (originem) duxit. (12) labantem, titubantem. (13) qui 
me Deum esse crediderit. (14) erit; sit. 


FRANCIS A. PREUSS, S. J. 


Learning and wonder, as a rule, are pleasant; for 
wonder implies the desire to learn, while learning implies 
a settlement into our normal state.—Aristotle 
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Editorial 


Our symposium on Cicero is nearing its end, and a 
word in retrospect may perhaps be in order. While each 
of the contributors offered, as a matter of course, his own 
recommendations with regard to the use of Cicero as a 
school text, it was gratifying to note how certain views 
shared by all or at least by several writers again and 
again pressed to the fore. We were glad to see, among 
other things, that emphasis was laid on the need, in the 
teaching of Cicero, of paying attention to his invariably 
beautiful way of expressing even his simplest thoughts. 
Cicero stands not only for ‘‘a way of thought’’ but also 
for ‘‘a way of expression,’’ and his way lingers in the 
memory. 


This, then, is one of the lessons we may cull from our 
symposium—not indeed the most important, yet one that 
must not be underrated. In a country where the word, 
spoken or written, is all-powerful, it does seem important 
to implant in the young mind a love for beautiful diction, 
a desire to express oneself forcibly, a feeling for eupho- 
nious and well-cadeneced utterance. No matter what sta- 
tion the student may fill in later life, he should, as a 
fruit of his classical training, understand the advisa- 
bility, and feel the need, of expressing his thoughts in a 
graceful and impressive manner. He can learn this from 
contact with Cicero and, in a measure, from all the 
ancient Romans whose works are read at school—Sallust, 
Caesar, Livy, Vergil, Ovid, Tacitus. Not even Nepos 
can be dismissed with contempt. One and all, these 
writers bestowed care not only upon the content but 
also upon the form of their message. It was, as it were, 
the Roman art of draping transferred to the spoken 
word. As a nation, the Romans were a practical-minded 
race, versed in the accomplishments of civic life, skilled 
in handling weighty affairs, fitted for the task of building 
up a far-flung commonwealth. It is all the more a stand- 
ing wonder that these empire-builders so felt the charm 
of beautiful expression as to be induced to cultivate the 
art of pulchre lectissimisque verbis dicere. (Cic. Or. 
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227). Their influence upon later ages as models of ex- 
pression surpassed even that of the Greeks. 

Any number of dicta might be gleaned from the 
ancient writers to show how seriously they took this 
matter of speaking pulchre. ‘‘Duae sunt res,’’ says 
Cicero (Or. 163), ‘‘quae permulceant aures, sonus et 
numerus ... Verba legenda sunt potissimum bene so- 
nantia.’’ Appropriate word order was, of course, a prime 
requisite of beautiful composition. Hiatus was taboo: 
‘‘Quod quidem Latina lingua sie observat, nemo ut tam 
rusticus sit qui voeales nolit coniungere’’ (Or. 150). In 
praising Laelia, his mother-in-law, for her pleasing pro- 
nunciation, Cicero strikes a modern tone in paying a fine 
tribute to women in general as the preservers of a sound 
antiquitas: ‘‘Facilius enim mulieres incorruptam anti- 
quitatem conservant ... non aspere, non vaste, non rus- 
tice, non hiulce, sed presse et aequabiliter et leniter’’ 
(De or. III 45). In Tacitus’ Dialogus (30), Messala, the 
‘‘eonvineed classicist,’’ portrays the ideal orator (the 
wielder of the spoken word, let us say) in the following 
words: ‘‘Is est orator, qui de omni quaestione pulchre et 
ornate et ad persuadendum apte dicere pro dignitate 
rerum, ad utilitatem temporum, cum voluptate audien- 
tium possit.’’ What pains the ancients took with the 
spoken, with the written, word! And who will care to 
say that the lesson is not worth the learning? But if it 
is, then the proper time to begin enforcing it is—in First 
High Latin. 

May we close these remarks with some hints for the 
classroom? (1) Let the high-school teacher convince 
himself that, in teaching Cicero, aticnticn to expression 
must go hand in hand with attention to content.1 By 
‘expression’? we mean ‘‘rhetori«’’ in its widest sense 
as embracing everything that made Cicero’s diction a 
clue to his mind as well as a joy to listen to. (2) Let 
the teacher be familiar with the ancient technique of 
speaking and, as occasion may demand, impress some 
of this knowledge even upon students of high-school age. 
(3) Let him train his class to read Latin aloud with 
attention to sense and sound. (4) Let passages con- 
spicuous for sentiment and expression be committed to 
memory. 


The following studies will be found helpful in setting 
the machinery in motion: 


The excellent Introduction to Moore and Barss’ Orations of 
Cicero (Ginn and Company). 

Maynet Thomas Baley, “The Overplus in a Cicero Course,” 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, March, 1939. 

Maynet Thomas Baley, “Ciceronian Metrics and Clausulae,” 
The Classical Journal, March, 1938. 

Joseph T. Clark, S. J., “The Case for Cicero,” THe CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN, February and March, 1939. 

Francis A. Sullivan, 8. J., ““Cicero—the Expounder of His Own 
Art,” THe CLASSICAL BULLETIN, February, 1939. 


References to other helpful treatises will be found in 
the publications just mentioned. 


1 Attention to Cicero’s manner may, of course, be overdone. 


Why should it be thought that polish is inevitably 
prejudicial to vigour, when the truth is that nothing 
can attain its full strength without the assistance of 
art, and that art is always productive of beauty? 

—Quintilian 
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What to Read of Cicero in High School and 
College and Why 
By OLDFATHER 
The University of Illinois 

Just what portions of Cicero might well be read in 
high school or college will depend somewhat upon the 
values which we hope to secure through a classical edu- 
cation. These I take to be a certain degree of familiarity 
with the best of the world’s central literature, which is 
unequivocally Latin, and with the characteristic expres- 
sion of a few of the special geniuses of that literature, 
each only at his best. 

In that little circle belongs Cicero—is indeed the very 
heart and core of it, and no one can form an adequate 
judgment of things Roman without due consideration of 
him. But Cicero was a many-sided man, and since it is 
not given to any to achieve greatness along all lines 
simultaneously, it seems no more than proper, when one 
considers the small amount of time available in high 
school, or even in college, to sample great men only at 
those points in which they have excelled—and that not 
only others, but especially where they have excelled even 
themselves. 


Cicero was a successful lawyer and an accomplished 
rhetorician ; but there is an essential superficiality, shifti- 
ness, and even chicanery about this aspect of his work, 
which, when properly understood and evaluated, renders 
his accomplishment something less than ethically satis- 
fying at times. 

He was also an active statesman in a period of intense 
controversy and of violent and bloody decisions, in one 
of which he himself came to a not inglorious end. But 
his political insight was troubled by a fanatical adherence 
to the cause of a corrupt, and incompetent, and thor- 
oughly discredited senatorial aristocracy. Although his 
personal influence was commonly thrown on the side of 
deceney and a kind of fair play, at least as the rules 
then ran and as he understood them, and although he 
frequently acted as though he were trying to live in a 
kind of Plato’s Republic, instead of in the ‘‘dregs of 
Romulus,”’ still in this general field of activity he was 
so largely and hopelessly in the wrong that the verdict 
of history has long since been rendered against him. 

In general far too much time is spent upon Cicero’s 
orations, despite all their beautiful language. Who really 
reads speeches and orations, at least in our own time? 
Although prodigiously effective when heard, and his- 
torically of an importance that cannot be exaggerated, 
no one actually delights in reading the utterances of a 
Lenin, a Mussolini, or even a Wilson, or a Roosevelt; 
searcely even a Wendell Phillips, or a Webster. It would 
require an exceedingly robust imagination, even if it 
be possible at all, to envisage any person even moderately 
endowed with good taste reading the Congressional 
Record—except as a kind of penance. It simply is not 
done. And of course reputations in this field also need 
their share of debunking; for it is a matter of con- 
temporary record that, when the greatest orator of 
modern times was delivering his celebrated discourses 
on Conciliation with the American Colonies, members 
of the House of Commons sneaked out behind the 
benches; and it is notorious that of the three incontest- 
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ably immortal pieces of so-called eloquence, the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles, the Defense of Socrates, and the 
Gettysburg Memorial Address, the first is only the writ- 
ten imitation of another man’s publie utterance; the 
second was never delivered at all, and indeed is simply 
inconceivable as an actual speech; while the last was 
such a marked failure that, with a single exception, no 
one paid any attention whatsoever to it at the time, 
and Lineoln journeyed homeward from the dedication 
services deeply dejected. In plain words, these things 
are still readable because they are great written litera- 
ture, not because they are great oratory, for that they 
never actually were. 


And besides, orations were never really read, even in 
antiquity ; they were pronounced aloud, for all so-called 
‘‘reading’’ in those days was viva voce recitation. Read, 
or rather, delivered, in that fashion, they may very well 
have been tolerable, and were certainly not without high 
value for those who were endeavoring to make more im- 
pressive their own public utterances on great political 
questions. But our high-school and college students are 
really engaged in literally anything but such efforts, and 
the doleful rehearsal of orations in classes of young per- 
sons today is surely one of the more substantial reasons 
why so many ardent youths who begin the study of 
the Classics in our time fall rapidly away, because their 
expectation of achieving a liberal and humane culture 
through such a long and toilsome discipline is frustrated 
by undue concentration upon an inherently uninteresting 
subject matter rehearsed in a form which obseures it: 
real power or charm. We might as well honestly admit 
that a read and ‘‘translated’’ oration—the mere words, 
without any of the coloratura — recovers for us the 
original effect that was produced upon its first audience 
little better than a read and ‘‘translated’’ choral ode 
of tragedy, without its background, its musie, and its 
rhythmie dance, can truly arouse our sincerest aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual emotions. It is like rendering a 
symphony on a jew’s-harp; like trying to appreciate 
Grand Opera by merely translating a libreito—except 
that, of course, ancient oratory and drama never pro- 
dueed any such abysmal piffle as disgraces the music 
of nearly all Opera. 


It is notorious that an inordinate amount of erudition, 
often of many varieties, is required for even the under- 
standing of the general contentions of ancient oratory 
—and to read without understanding is surely no ideal 
for classicists to follow; while the form of all oratory, 
even the relatively austere Attic variety (how much 
more Cicero’s copious and ornate arabesques!) is notori- 
ously windy, a type of artistic expression that is gratify- 
ing, or at least endurable, only when heard, and then 
by a sympathetic audience, en rapport with the essential 
facts, emotionally at one with the magnetic personality 
of a fluent and powerful speaker who is dealing with 
matters of vivid and immediate interest. But think of 
our own class-rooms!—I am ashamed to say more. 

And then the tempo. What was effectively designed 
in the first instance for a mere hour, and often for less, 
is now dribbled along with a medicine-dropper over a 
couple of months! All the allegros and prestissimos 
drawled out into the inevitable largos and maestosos of 
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the class-room, with a plentiful quota of sour notes, and 
the oboe, or the bassoon, or the kettledrum barging in at 
any moment with ineffable stupidities off key. 

In particular the orations against Catiline are full of 
shameful special pleading. Without any attempt to 
ascertain, much less to remedy, the substantial causes of 
widespread suffering and discontent, the fury of a ruined 
nobleman is smugly utilized to diseredit every attempt 
at escaping social degradation and financial ruin. Nor 
are the white-washings of Roman imperialism much more 
edifying. Only one of the orations commonly read, the 
defense of Archias, is really worth the precious time 
spent on it. The poet clearly had a flimsy ease in law, 
and the adroit solicitor mumbles a bit over it, scattering 
dust judiciously in the eyes of the court, until he can 
create an occasion to launch forth into that inspired 
praise of imaginative literature, which is one of the 
true glories of the race. For here Cicero is at his best, 
a man of genuine culture, the finest exponent of that 
ideal of humanitas which was almost a new creation on 
the part of the nobler Romans of the last century of 
the Republic, and above all, a creation on the part of 
that supreme artist in language and living, Cicero 
himself. 

And here I touch upon Cicero’s golden merits. He 
was an incomparably persuasive and reasonable moralist, 
whose formulations, through Ambrose, are far more the 
code of Europe and the Americas today than even the 
austere and intransigent teachings of the Testaments. 
He was a humanely cultured man, endowed with an 
almost demonic gracefulness and lucidity of expression. 
Read some of his simpler family letters, which, for that 
kind of thing, are perfection itself, and, like the other 
works which I am about to mention, without prerequisites 
of erudition speak, and always will speak, straight to 
our hearts, as long as we are human beings at all; read 
his incomparable De Senectute, and the only slightly less 
amiable essay On Friendship; read the two sensible and 
manly discourses On Despising Death, and On the Pre- 
eminent Value of Goodness, from the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions; and above all read deep draughts of De Officiis, 
on the duties of the citizen and the individual as a highly 
civilized Roman envisaged them. These things are his 
jewels, and it is unfair to him, as well as injurious to 
our own cause and selves, to offer baser metal instead of 
the more precious. 


A Prince of Peace Finds Peace 
A sombre silence born of deepest love 
Enshrouds the world and breathes to God above: 
“Embrace to Thy Sweet Heart and weleome Home 
The heart that broke beneath St. Peter’s dome. 


“As Vicar of The Christ with love for all 
His prayerful plea for peace was heaven’s call. 
Since he sought peace to bless us all, dear Lord, 
As Prince of Peace, let peace be his reward.” 
Chicago, Illinois FRANCIS C. YOUNG 


Ecce, dolent gentes, et ubique silentia maesta 
Exsequias cari Pontificis decorant. 

Implorant tamen et taciti: “Deus, excipe Sacro 
Corde tuo fractum cor prope busta Petri. 


Namque vices gessit Christi, cunctos ut amaret: 
Pacem poscebat—vox erat ipsa Dei. 

Qui cunctis petiit pia munera pacis, et ipse, 
Ut Princeps Pacis, praemia digna ferat!” 


Florissant, Missouri FRANCIS A. PREUSS, 8. J. 
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Ad Pium XII 


Clarus triumphis de Domini hostibus, 
Lassus laborum, procubuit Pius: 
Ecclesiae Christo favente 
Seeptra novus Pius occupavit. 


Toto orbe terrae, Sancte Pater Pie, 
Plaudente summae laetitiae impetu, 
Christi voluntati obsecundans 
Non renuis grave onus regendi. 


Absint pavores! Te duce fluctuum 
Aestus resident! Pontifici tuo 
Clavum tenenti per procetlas 
Pervigilanti animo ad/uisti. 


Tam te fideli consiliario 
Stat Vaticana libera Civitas: 
Erepta Petro fraudulenter 
Reddita sunt triplici tiarae. 


Tum litem obortam sacrilego dolo 
Ecclesiam inter regnaque civica 
Tu mente sollerti resolvis, 
Pacifer Italiae dolentis. 


Multos in annos Pontificem Pium, 
Firmo, 0 Deus, quem praesidio Tuae 
Ecclesiae donas amanter, 
Protege, suppliciter precamur. 


E Schola Campiana A. F. GEYSER, S. J. 


Servius and the Latin Teacher* 
By Epna WIEGAND 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 
It is impossible to read very far in modern editions of 
Vergil without coming upon the name of Servius. In- 
quiries among Latin teachers of my acquaintance show, 
however, that many have been prevented from reading 
him because of an impression that he is almost invariably 
wrong. Some of the editors are, indeed, more articulate 
in proclaiming his blunders than their own indebtedness 
to him. To the least generous of them all I am under 
deep obligation, for it was his reference to Servius as a 
‘*felon’’ which aroused my feminine perversity and a 
curiosity sufficiently strong to turn me away from his 
frequent paraphrases of Servius to the ancient commen- 
tator himself. Thus began one of my most enjoyable 
and profitable adventures with books. 


The character of much of the editorial attention to 
Servius and to the age of criticism in which he lived had 
led me to expect very little. To my surprise the com- 
parison of the modern and the ancient commentaries 
revealed that in substance and language they were in 
frequent, if unprofessed, agreement, and that in plan 
and purpose, too, they were remarkably similar. Like 
the modern editor, Servius sets forth his aims in a 
preface to his annotations of the Aeneid. He regards it 
as the duty of the commentator to discuss the poet’s life, 
his purpose, the number and arrangement of the books, 
the title and quality of the work, and its interpretation. 
He begins therefore with a consideration of Vergil’s life, 
and proceeds to a discussion of the poem. In general he 
comments on the points noted also by modern critics and 
passes over those about which they are silent. He differs 
chiefly in that his explanations are often fuller and more 
detailed, but fresher and simpler; he is less sure of him- 
self, less sophisticated than most modern editors, more 
respectful, sometimes overreverent in his attitude toward 
his predecessors; he has an ingenuous interest in things 
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which others consider beneath their notice. The Latin 
language, the city of Rome, the Roman heroes were his 
language, his city, his heroes, and the warmth of his 
affection and pride is revealed in his work. 

Several readings of the commentary have left me with 
the conviction that Servius was painstaking and diligent, 
if not very original or profound; modest regarding him- 
self, tolerant and courteous toward others. His learning 
has been recognized in recent times by such competent 
judges as Professors Warde Fowler and W. C. Lawton, 
and by several of you present here, as it was in his own 
day by the group of literary men of whom Macrobius 
writes in his Saturnalia. His extreme modesty is warmly 
praised by his contemporaries. My enjoyment of the 
commentary is enhanced by the discovery that, although 
Servius never refers to himself and rarely insists on an 
opinion or claims eredit for an original view, I ean 
nevertheless catch occasional glimpses of the personality 
which his friends admired, for he reflects from time to 
time on human conduct and human feelings. The pas- 
sage in the second book of the Aeneid which describes 
the hero’s anger with Helen was rightly omitted by 
Varius and Tucea, says he, because it is a shame for a 
strong man to show resentment toward a woman; Pyg- 
malion suffered the sternest punishment which may come 
as pius Aeneas, because he was informing strangers, not 
to an avaricious man when his wealth was taken from 
him; Aeneas was not arrogant in referring to himself 
boasting to people who knew him; Evander’s paternal 
love and anxiety prevented his mention of the thing he 
feared most, the death of his beloved Pallas. 

There is no denying that Servius makes mistakes. 
Some of them are the mistakes of his time. In matters 
of science, for example, he knows no more than Pliny 
or Seneca; about etymologies he is no wiser than Cicero 
or Varro. You will agree, I think, that we have no right 
to expect more than that he should consult in various 
fields the best authorities available to him. This he un- 
deniably did. There are a great many mistakes in quota- 
tion, for some of which the scribes are doubtless respon- 
sible. In other eases Servius may have followed inferior 
manuscripts not now extant, or he may have inten- 
tionally omitted words which had no direct bearing upon 
the subject under discussion. He can, however, not 
escape responsibility for a number of errors in quotation 
of the very passages upon which he is commenting. 
Oceasionally, too, the applicability of an illustration is 
invalidated by his misquotation. For example, on line 
653 of Book Eight he offers as a parallel for pro templo 
Terence’s expression pro illo. But Terence wrote cum 
illo. Servius probably recalled Donatus’ interpretation, 
cum illo pro illo, or had in mind another passage where 
Terence does use pro as Servius says (e. g., Phormio 
475, 1002). 

There are other points in which fault can justly be 
found with Servius. But it does not follow therefore 
that he is always or even usually wrong. We cannot 
consistently reject his findings without rejecting also 
those of certain reputable scholars of today. I have 
recently read in otherwise respectable volumes the state- 


* [Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, Lowa City, Iowa, April 14, 1938.] 
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ments that Horace was born on the Sabine Farm, that 
no visitor to Rome ean forget the grandeur of Pompey’s 
Theater, and that Catiline was strangled in the Tulli- 
anum. Servius’ divagations from the truth are no more 
reprehensible, and should not prevent our seeing his 
merits. 

His frequent comments on variations in the Vergil 
manuscripts are invaluable for the student interested in 
textual eriticism. Almost any reader will enjoy the 
accounts of Vergil’s alterations of lines, of the emenda- 
tions of the manuscript by Varius and Tucea, and the 
anecdotes about attempts to complete the famous half- 
lines, for one of which an unnamed poet suggested an 
appropriate conclusion. 


On every page the student of language will find some- 
thing of interest. Servius has frequent comments on 
Gallic and Greek words; he explains a considerable 
number of unusual and a few otherwise unknown words 
from the vulgar Latin; he comments on punctuation, 
inflection, gender, spelling; he defines and distinguishes 
synonyms; he discusses at length, and not altogether 
sensibly, many Latin etymologies, These etymologies 
are, indeed, among the most interesting portions of his 
work. The tendency is with him, as with other writers, 
to derive place names from the names of kings or leaders. 
In such a way he believes that Italy, Sicily, Rome, Pal- 
lanteum, the Tiber, and the Argiletum, for example, got 
their names. But he is not without other resources. For 
all of these he suggests several etymologies. It is not 
strange that he failed to solve the mystery of many 
words. Modern learning has done no better. 


Servius has a critical interest in style. He often com- 
ments on figures of speech and appropriateness of ex- 
pression. His objection to the monosyllabic verse endings 
bos in line 481 of Book Five and sus in line 83 of Book 
Eight of the Aeneid started me on a long investigation. 
Of 1241 monosyllabic verse endings which I found in 
Latin hexameter verse, 316 were nouns, and of these 16 
referred to animals. The early writers and the satiric 
poets used the monosyllable most frequently, and refer- 
ences to animals occurred in passages dealing with 
humble legends or in portions which suggested everyday 
speech. Elsewhere nouns were occasionally placed in 
the final position to give some specific dramatic effect. 
Servius seemed to be right in thinking that in the stately 
epic monosyllabic nouns were sparingly used as verse 
endings. But he objects to them only when they refer 
to large animals. There is no comment on mons, sol, or 
thirty-one other nouns used by Vergil. He approves the 
use of mus in Georgics 1.181 in words borrowed without 
acknowledgment from Quintilian. Perhaps Quintilian’s 
praise led Servius to believe that, if placing mus, a small 
word referring to a small animal, in the final position was 
graceful style, placing bos or sus in a similar position must 
be bad writing, since it was a small word referring to a 
large animal. Because Servius has not made himself very 
clear, others have been led to count and elassify and 
draw such conclusions as they can. The fact that the 
reward has been joy in the task rather than achievement 
is to me at least a matter of little consequence. 

I recommend Servius to the student of religion. He 
describes the proper attitude and formula for prayer; 
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the duties, privileges, and dress of priests; the use of 
the poplar, olive, and laurel in various ceremonies; the 
choice of victims suitable for sacrifice, and appropriate 
substitutes if the prescribed victim is not available; the 
methods employed in augury; the identity and character 
of little-known deities, like Feronia and Medius Fidius; 
the functions of Mereury; the festivals of the Saturnalia, 
the Consualia, the Lupercalia; the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the entrance into war and the making of 
treaties; and he gives a great deal of information about 
certain shrines. For example, we learn from him that 
two old men, Pinarius and Potitius, were the first to 
perform morning and evening sacrifices at the Ara 
Maxima, that the Altar was behind the gates of the 
Circus Maximus, that Vergil’s reference to the poplar 
garland was correct for Evander’s time, but that the 
laurel came into use after the founding of Rome when 
the city praetor made sacrifice in the Greek fashion with 
uneovered head, that a certain kind of cup was used in 
pouring the libation, that slaves and freedmen were 
excluded from participation in the ceremonies before the 
time of Appius Claudius, who was stricken with blind- 
ness as a punishment for admitting them, that the 
deseendants of Potitius who had been bribed by Appius 
to share in his misdeeds became extinct within a short 
time, and that thereafter the Pinarii alone controlled 
the ritual. Ancient authorities support these statements 
of Servius, which for the most part are accepted today. 
But it is, I think, generally agreed that Professor Winter 
is right in regarding the Potitii as ‘‘an aetiological 
aeeretion,’’ an invention due to a natural desire to 
have a satisfied priesthood in opposition to the hungry 
Pinarii.! 

As we read Vergil and the Servian commentary, the 
scene shifts from point to point in Rome, and our guide 
pauses frequently to explain what changes have taken 
place. When Aeneas arrives at the site of Rome, Servius 
reminds us that in Evander’s day the view of the Pala- 
tine from the Tiber was unobstructed by great buildings, 
and that the river was originally wider and nearer the 
foot of the Palatine before its course was changed by 
means of sacrifices in honor of Vertumnus. He makes 
important contributions to our knowledge about the 
Carinae, the figtree of Romulus, two temples of Hercules, 
the Regia, the temples of Saturn and Janus. He men- 
tions an equestrian statue of Cloelia on the Sacred Way, 
statues of Romulus and Tatius facing each other from 
opposite ends of the same street, a statue of Romulus 
and Remus with their wolf nurse, one of Julius Caesar 
with a star shining on his helmet, one of Minerva with 
a serpent coiled within her shield, a spear-bearing Mars 
in the Regia, a silver goose placed on the Capitoline in 
memory of the birds’ protection of the City, and two 
paintings of Furor, one in the temple of Janus, the other 
at the entrance to the Forum of Augustus. Occasionally, 
as in the ease of the altar of Jupiter Tutor on the Cap- 
itoline, he is our only source of information regarding 
monuments. 


He discusses handshaking among the early Romans, 
the practice of sitting instead of reclining at table, the 
reforms of the calendar, the rhythm of the sailors’ chant, 
the use of painted armor, the celebration of triumphs, 
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the history and construction of several types of clothing. 
His interest in comparing foreign with Roman ways may 
mean that he had experienced some of the difficulties 
so familiar to modern travelers abroad. The value of the 
talent, he says, varies in different countries, and there 
is a bewildering lack of uniformity in reckoning the 
hours of the day, since the Egyptians begin their count 
at sunset, the Persians at sunrise, the Etruscans and 
Athenians at the sixth hour, and the Romans at midnight. 

His interest in the significance of certain epithets leads 
him to draw conelusions which are not always entirely 
accurate, but none the less interesting. He observes, for 
example, that Vergil refers to Juno as Saturnia when 
he wishes to represent her as unfriendly to the Trojans, 
and that he ealls the Trojans children of Laomedon 
to suggest their lack of reliability in the matter of keep- 
ing promises. The latter assertion overstates the case, 
but Saturnia, used only when Juno is unfriendly, oceurs 
for the last time just when she is on the point of laying 
aside her hostility. 

One need not agree with Servius to benefit from a 
reading of his commentary. He is not infallible. But 
he has gone before us along the way on which we are, 
I hope, moving forward. He ean help us, not because 
he is omniscient, not because he is a literary giant, but 
because of his devotion to a task, which is also ours, 
the clarification and interpretation of masterpieces of 
literary art, and because, standing as he does between 
the golden age of antiquity and our own era, he forms 
a link between them.? 

Obvionsly we Latin teachers are foredoomed to failure 
if we do not keep our intimate contact with the past as 
well as the present. I heard only yesterday of a teacher 
who hurries from school to the movies every day, but 
whose study of literature is limited to the passages 
selected for study in class. Without refreshment her own 
enthusiasm has died, and that of her students, conse- 
quently, has never been born. A year or two ago another 
teacher who had complained of the general apathy 
toward classical studies told me that in seventeen years 
of teaching elementary Latin she had not read a single 
page of any Latin writer. When finally her principal 
required her to spend a summer in study, she discovered 
that she really enjoyed ancient literature. Most teachers 
do read more or less in the works of the ancient masters 
and modern critics. I think that we can profitably pay 
more attention, too, to the best of the ancient commen- 
tators. It is always worth while to know what com- 
patriots think of one another. A thoughtful reading of 
Vergil’s fellow countryman will enhance our admiration 
and understanding of the poet and all Romans; it will 
arouse our interest in a great number of matters which 
concerned their daily life and affected their character 
and their thinking; and, best of all perhaps, it will 
challenge us to a reconsideration and a re-evaluation 
of our own opinions. 

1 Winter, John Garrett, “The Myth of Hercules at Rome,” 
Roman History and Mythology (New York, 1910); p. 226. 

2Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii Carmina Com- 


mentarii. Recensuerunt Georgius Thilo et Hermannus Hagen. 
(2 Vols. Teubner: 1923.) 


There is no teachable way of great teaching. It is not 
an affair of rules but of personality—W. L. Lorimer 
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